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SHADES OF HAMPTON COURT 
GALLERY. 

During the night hour when all is hushed, and the 
just and tired have long since passed into slumber the 
shades of those who at one time traversed in the tiesh 
thj stately halls of Hampton Court, glide through the 

Haunted Gallery. , 

Through the eerie light, noiselessly they pass, each 
ever seeking to accomplish some desire which they 
had failed to do when their souls were encased in earthly 

b ° di Let the wayfarer but pass through the gallery 
during the midnight hour and he will see the ghosts pass 
before him in procession. , ■ , [ . 

He might single out the ghost of Jane Seymour, 
mother oT Edward the Sixth, and Queen of Henry the 
Eighth Not far behind follows Mrs. Penn, nurse of 
Edward the Sixth, who died in 1 562 and was juried ,m 
Hampton Church. Since her tomb was moved in I oZV, 
3* the rebuilding of the church her shade has 
haunted the Gallery and finds no rest. 

Then to the ear of the watcher comes a strange 
sound which reminds him of a spinning wheel-that is, 
Xn he approaches the wall of one of the room m 
tha South West, just after this passes the ghost of 
Queen Catherine Howard, the lady who, wnen she fell 
St of Royal favour was confined to her rooms before 
kpino' sent to the Tower. 
- There in a room she wiled away the hours at a 
spinning wheel, probably letting her mind accompany 
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the movement of the revolving wheel, and as her 
thoughts came she weaved the thread of schemes 
whereby she could escape from her jailers. 

As the wayfarer muses thus, he is suddenly startled 
to see the lady tearing along the Gallery clutching the 
end of her long skirt to give he* greater freedom to 
outrun her pursuers. On she runs, hoping to obtain 
an interview with the King as he leaves the Chapel. 
Alas, she does not run far for she is seized by the 
guards and as she screams they drag her back to her 
room. 

After this come piercing shrieks which cause cold 
shivers to run down the back of the wayfarer and so 
terrified is he that he rushes away from the place leaving 
Hampton Court to its ghosts, for he has his own opinion 
concerning the " good old days." 

AN UNDECIDED BET. 

In London are to be found many old houses with 
curious legends attached to them and of these, none is 
more strange than that of the once famous Tory Club 
which had its existence in White's Chocolate House, 
near the bottom of St. James' Street. 

This house was restored and re-arranged by J. 
Wyatt in the year 1 85 1 . 

To this club came many famous men of the past 
and to some of these members of the Club gambling 
was nothing less than a mania. 



In the year 1 749 a man dropped down dead at the 
door of White's. Two members about to enter the Club 
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. \ i '_. 'j" *«,! placed it Oil a great Gar ^ 
Carried the body *f**™ ^f pd \ jispute to ensue 
table. Sight of the dead ™»«*~£ ^ lined to the 
^^t£r^ T ^dead and as a result of 

this the members made bets wa§ 

Then came the question as to *™ he hhd, but 

to be settled. Some suggested hat h^body be b 
others stated that this would affect the Mim 
b6t Finally i^deddadt^tac^n^on^ 
b e all owed ^elapse ere **^£fay£* 
was resumed ana tne uuuj 

on the card table near by. ^ members were 

just be Ore ^mght whils a Lth ^ 

concentrated upon their play, a tsmbl 
throughout the^seand^san.^ ^ ^ 

members ol m~ ~iuu 

Was restored. ,1 1 heard offering 

& wag er that the cau e of ^ ^ ^ 

but this wager was contest ^7 ^ tWlgK the 

Stated that the cause ot the ^ cr ^ 

collapse of the house iuw H^ * ^ were foun d 
madrandatlasthghtwa.^red^^ ^ ^ 

overturned and caius scattereo. ^ waS 

The card table on which the body ' n ^ ^ ^ 

found minus its ^SlnOt 'li anywhere, *o 

Si^ntTS^W it and the door-heeper when 

3 
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questioned stated that no one had left the house. 

The cause of the crash was investigated but none 
could be discovered. The house next door was quite 
intact, there had not been an earthquake and no one 
outside the building had heard the crash. The cause of 
the principal bet of the evening had disappeared and the 
whole affair remains a mystery. 

HORSE SENSE. 

Primrose Hill, which lies to the east of Regent's 
Park, was, during the reign of Charles II., _the scene of 
a ghastly crime — the assassination of Sir hdmondoury 
Godfrey, an active magistrate of the time. His body was 
found transfixed to the ground by a sword, his eyes wide 
open looking towards the clouds, rings on his fingers and 
money in his pockets. 1 

His assassination was alleged to have been prompted 
by the Queen, but no proof was ever discovered. 
Although three persons were hanged for the crime, it 
is said that the real criminals went unpunished. 

About ten o'clock on a cold Winter's morning Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey was being driven along in. his 
carriage towards the Law Courts. The carriage had just 
i cached the summit of Primrose Hill, about the spot 
where Shakespeare's Oak now is, when three masked 
men who had been concealed rushed into the middle or 
the road and stopped the carriage. 

Sir Edmondbury fell to the ground and so powerful 
was the sword thrust that his body was transfixed to the 
around. Whilst the Knight was being murdered the 
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tnan who held the horses head experienced difficulty 
with the horse and almost as soon as Sir Edmondbury 
fell to the ground the horse commenced to rear up and 
kick. 

The horse bit the hand of the assassin and he had 
to let go his hold on the bridle. As soon as the horse 
felt itself free it turned and walked over to the dead body 
of its master. Having sniffed at his face it gave a pitiful 
neigh then galloped down the road, knocking the driver 
off his seat and leaving him unconscious by the side of 
the road. 

The assassins cleared off as quickly as possible. 
When the three men who had been accused of the crime 
and condemned, were being led away to be hanged, 
one of the Godfrey family who was driving in his 
carriage, probably intending to witness the hanging, was 
amazed at the behaviour of the horse. As soon as the 
condemned men passed, the horse began to show 
impatience by stamping its feet and moving its head 
up and down. It then attempted to snap at one of the 
condemned men and would have succeeded had it not 
been held in check. 

Teeth marks were noticed on the man's hand, and 
this fact and the strange behaviour of the horse led many 
people to believe that at least one of the real assassins 
had met his just punishment. 

THE FIELD OF FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 

Long years ago there existed between Bloomsbury 
and Euston Road the Southampton Fields^ one of which 
Was called the " Field of Forty Footsteps." 

5 
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At night pedestrians avoided if possible this field, 
for it was noted for its ghosts. He who happened to 
pass that way by chance or design would, when a certain 
part of the road was reached, pause — to ascertain the 
cause of mysterious footsteps which seemed quite close 
to him, yet no living person was visible. 

The pedestrian having made up his mind that he 
had imagined the sound, would prepare to continue his 
journey when suddenly he would be startled to hear the 
sound of steel clashing through the night. He looks 
across the field and there 'neath the rays of moonlight he 
sees a strange sight. 

Two men are engaged in a duel and they are 
attacking each other with furious onslaught. One, the 
taller of the two, has his sword in his left hand, which 
seems to place his opponent at a disadvantage. As the 
moon casts her eerie light upon the scene the traveller 
notices the likeness between the two men and he 
wonders if they are brothers. Tradition says they were. 
As they battle they accompany each thrust or parry with 
a curse and hatred is seen in their eyes. 

The watcher's interest is taken suddenly from the 
duellists by the sound of a voice — it is that of a woman. 
She is seated some little distance from the men and 
seems intent upon what they do. When one thrusts 
at the other she shouts a word of praise but when the 
thrust is parried she gives vent to a low cry of dis- 
appointment. 

All now becomes clear to the traveller. These men 
are fighting on behalf of this lady and the winner claims 
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her hand. The road now seems to be thronged with 
people for footsteps are heard everywhere. All at once 
the battle ceases and with horror the traveller sees both 
men fall to the ground. The taller man has been pierced 
through the eye and the other through the heart. As 
they lie a groan of agony is heard to escape the lips of 
the taller man, the other is deadly still. As he dies the 
taller man curses the lady who had sat by and watched 
this fight to the death. " My brother's blood be upon 
your head," he says, as his head falls upon the soft 
ground now damp with warm blood, running crimson 
in the moonlight. '' 

With a cry of terror the lady rushes from the held, 
as she reaches the road not far from the traveller, she 
tears her hair so that it hangs down upon her shoulders. 
She runs along the road a raving lunatic and is lost to 

sight. 

The traveller, who has been absorbed in the scene 
now rouses himself for he hears the pattering of many 
feet and he turns back for he has no wish to meet the 
stricken lady. He hurries, and gradually the sound of 
other footsteps than his own fade away. 

Then there is nought but silence. 

AT THE STROKE OF THIRTEEN. 

Sometimes a little thing apparently of slight import- 
ance, or a peculiar incident may be the deciding factor in 
problems which puzzle those who have to solve them. 

There was at one time at Westminster a great bell 
which was as famous in its day as Big Ben is now. 1 his 
bell was called " Great Tom," and was removed by per- 
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mission of William III. to the Cathedral of St. Paul on 
New Year's Day, 1 699. 

" Great Tom," like Big Ben, was as accurate in its 
chime as the sun is in rising in the morn. But there 
was one occasion on which the bell was considered to 
have been out in its chime and on this account a soldier 
was saved from meeting his death. 

During the reign of William and Mary, a man by 
the name of John Hatfield was tried and condemned by 
Court Martial for falling asleep upon the terrace ot 
Windsor Castile whilst acting as Sentinel. 

During the trial he protested his innocence and 

stated that he had carried out his duties faithfuhy and 

well. He had sought repose because he had considered 

his duties finished, for he had heard Great Tom s,nke 

thirteen. This statement was disbelieved on account ot 

improbability and the great distance between Windsor 

Castle and Westminster. ., 

The Officer who tried the man stated that eve* it 

the bell could be heard at such a distance there could 

never be thirteen strokes heard unless one heard jhe 

echo of the last sound. It might have gone hard witn 

Hatfield had not other people f ^ ^Tnm' P 5trike 

they too had positively heard Great Tom strike 

thirt On this evidence Hatfield was set free and the whole 

incident was considered to be an -fathomable mys^r . 

After this affair the bell was removed to St. Paul s. 

THE BLIND PIPER OF ST. ANDREW'S. 

" St. Andrew's, which at one time stood consider- 
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ably above the roadway is now much beneath its former 
level, for the Viaduct spans the road far beyond it to 
the top of what was once Holborn Hill." 

During that period of history when London was 
ravaged by the Plague, and the stillness of the empty 
streets was marred by the awful cry " Bring out your 
dead," a blind Highland Piper fell asleep on the steps 
of the Church of St. Andrew's. 

This day the Piper, accompanied by his dog, had 
walked much and greatly fatigued, he found rest on the 
Church steps. Forgetful of the terrors of the Plague, 
'.he Piper slept on — unconscious of the cry of the men 
as they wheeled their carts along calling for the bodies 
of those who had paid the toll of the terrible scourge. 

The Piper was lifted up and cast into a cart where 
the bodies of those who had lately died lay. As the cart 
sped along other bodies were cast into it, on top of the 
Piper. The blind man was in a trance and was not 
awakened by the jogging of the cart as it moved along 
to the pit in the churchyard of the parish of Aldgate. 
As the cart neared the pit, the driver was startled 
to hear the strains of a pipe giving forth a strange 
mournful wail. When the pit was reached the wail 
changed to that of a plaintive cry like that of someone 
calling from afar for help. 

The cart man was puzzled and he enquired of others 
who had reached the pit, if they also had heard the 



pipe. With a' nervous shrug 
answered in hoarse voices " Yes 



of the shoulders they 



The bodies were then taken from the cart — one by 
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one— and cast into their last earthly bed. Just as the 
Piper was being taken from the cart a dog rushed 
forward and attacked the men. who were about to throw 
it into the pit. The howling of the dog awakened the 
Piper and he called for his dog. , The dog rushed to him 
arid the men -looked on in alarm. 

The Piper soon convinced the men that he had not 
the Plague, but had only suffered from fatigue. When 
told about the sound of the pipe the blind Piper stated 
that he had dreamed that he was playing <i funeral dirge 
at the church as the bodies of the dead passed into the 
churchyard. 

DOUBLE CROSS STIRRUPS. 

"Before the enclosure of Cowley Marsh and Iffley 
Parish there was a road running Eastwards at the point 
where Donnington Lane enters the high road from 
Iffley to Oxford at the mile end, thus forming a four- 
cross road. 

"About 160 years ago, it is said, a harness maker 
living in Oxford got into disgrace for selling stirrups 
and bits of base metal as silver. 

"His conscience pricked him at last and he shot 
himself at the cross roads." 



One day whilst the harness maker was busy at 
work a horseman rode up to his door mounted on a coal 
black horse. He ordered a pair of silver stirrups 
stipulating that they be constructed in such a way that 
an extra bar be placed for the feet to rest upon. The 
extra bar was to act as a spur and at the same time form 

10 
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a cross with the other one. The horseman gave his 
name as Mir. Spurrits and said he would call for the 
stirrups in four days. 

Fhe harness maker not having any silver, and 
being too mean to buy any, used steel which he 
brightened to resemble silver. He had difficulty in 
shaping the stirrups in the way the horseman required 
them and as he worked he kept muttering to himself, 
" Double-cross stirrups." At last, he completed his 
task. It was on the fourth day and he had hardly 
finished when Mr. Spurrits called for them. 

" I see you have made the stirrups," he said. 
' That I have," replied the harness maker, " and as good 
a pair you would travel far around this district to get." 
And wishing to joke he continued: " Such a pair you 
could ride to Hell in, and they would not melt." 
' Excellent," said the horseman, " but if I did avail 
myself of the opportunity of riding to such a place, I 
myself would not burn either, for I am a Spurrit and 
spirits would not burn in Hell. Even so, these SILVER 
stirrups you have made for me bear the symbol of the 
cross, and that is a charm against evil." 

The harness maker noticed how Mr. Spurrits 
stressed the word SILVER, and he wondered. How- 
ever, when asked the charge he said: " Eight shillings, 
four shillings for each cross." Mr. Spurrit thereupon 
handed over four silver coins with the remark: "Less 
than paid to Judas for a double cross, but good silver." 
He then mounted his horse and disappeared. Thn 
harness maker noticed that he made no sound as he 
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moved away on his horsS. 

The harness maker, as soon as he handled the 
money, began to feel queer and strange thoughts passed 
through his mind. You have double-crossed stirrups, 
he thought, and are a Judas. Then came the thought 
that the horseman was a spirit, and it dawned upon him 
what the stranger meant — he had double-crossed a spirit 
and had given steel in exchange for good silver. 

Frightened, and at the same time puzzled, the 
harness maker saddled his horse and taking a gun he 
rode out in the direction he thought the stranger had 
taken. He searched all the roads but no trace of him 
could he find. He halted at the cross roads and here he 
found his conscience pricked him. I have made stirrups 
with crosses, he thought, and sold them as silver to a 
spirit. I have received four coins on the fourth day for 
them, and he said it was less than that paid to Judas. 
I am bewitched. 

He fastened his horse to a tree and shot himself 
at the junction of the four roads. As he fell the coins 
rolled out of his hand, one resting on the ground at 
each road. 

When his body was discovered it was buried in the 
ground opposite to where it fell. It is said that a 
skeleton was found there when the drainage work was 
in progress in the year 1895. 

THE BIBLE JUDGE. 

Two centuries ago, an elderly woman who lived 
in Wingrovc, near Aylesbury, by name Sussanah 
Haynokes, was accused by her neighbour of bewitching 
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her spinning-wheel so that she could not make it go 
round. 

So sure was the neighbour of this, that she offered 
to swear on oath before a magistrate as to the verity 
of her accusation. Her husband, wishing to justify his 
wife's statement, insisted upon Sussanah being tried by 
the village Bible, by asking a question and opening it 
hapazardly. Sussanah to be present when this was done. 

This was arranged and Sussanah was conducted to 
the Parish Church, where she was stripped, so that she 
might bs naked in truth or guilt. The village priest was 
witness to the judgment and he was asked to open the 
Bible first as a preliminary to the trial. By means of a 
piece of fiat smooth wood the pages of the Bible were 
opened showing the answers to the questions. 

The priests answer was " Therefore judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring 
to light hidden things of darkness, etc." — Cor. 1 , 6. 

ihe husband of the accuser was next called upon 
to ask his mental question, but he answered that 
Sussanah should go before him as she was the guilty 
one. Sussanah replied to him: "As you persist in 
thinking that 3 am guilty of witchcraft, it is better that I 
ask my question last of all and that will be my defence." 

The man therefore, asked his question and opened 
the Bible. His answer was: " God forbid, yea let God 
be true, but every man a liar, as it is written. That thou 
mightest be justified in thy sayings when thou art 
judged." — Rom. 3, 4. The man 'was surprised at this 
answer yet seemed not satisfied. 
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His wife then took her turn and as she opened the 
Bible the stick pointed to the book of Galatians 2, 17: 
"But if while we seek to be justified by Christ, we 
ourselves also are found sinners, is therefore Christ the 
minister of sin." " God forbid." 

The face of the accuser went pale when she learnt 
the answer to her question, and now they all waited 
eagerly for the reply to the accused. It was Ephesians 
4, 25 : " Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbour, for we are members one of the 
other." 

After these remarkable answers had been received 
the priest lectured all of the people concerned. He told 
them that they had asked and received and must be 
satisfied with the word of God, for it had judged them 
all. The accused must be acquitted of such a charge 
and be allowed to go free, for she had faced God nakedly 
and feared not the truth. 

.Accused and accuser left the church friends, 

CORNWALL. 
MIRACLE FISH. 

Cornwall, whose shores are lashed by the sea and 
whose history goes back far into the night of time, is 
a county of strange legends. 

Nearly all its towns and villages can boast of some 
strange happening which has become part of its tradition. 

Should the wayfarer by chance or design come 
linto St. Leven, which is called after the Saint of that 
name, then he can take his mind back many centuries 
to the time when St. Leven walked this mortal earth. 
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The Saint, so tradition says, was exceedingly fond 
of fish and one day, whilst engaged in fishing, not for 
sport but as a necessity, he caught two fish at the one 
throw. 

For some unaccountable reason he threw them 
back, then recommenced his labour. Three times did he 
catch two fish at the one throw and at the third catch 
he began to realise that there was some miraculous 
purpose in this phenomenon. 

He returned to his cell and on arriving there he 
found that his sister Breaca had come to dinner with 
her two children and had brought the Saint some fish 
from elsewhere. 

The children ate heartily but in so doing some fish 
bones became lodged in their throats and they were 
choked. The Saint, alarmed at this tragedy, sank to his 
knees in prayer. 

In a vision he was told to go to the water and take 
for use whatever was cast up. He hurried to the water 
and when he arrived there two fish were cast up and 
from them streamed an oil. 

On his return to his cell he poured some of the oil 
down the children's throats. No sooner had he done 
this than they vomited the bones and commenced to 
breathe again. 

The lodged bones came up in pairs and as they fell 
upon the floor the bones shaped themselves into the 
initials of the Saviour — I.H.S. (Ichthus). 
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THE MAIDS OF BOSCASTLE. 

Not far from Boscastle in Cornwall is the beautiful 
waterfall of St. Nighton's Kieve and close by are the 
ruins of a cottage, once the habitation of two ladies who 
took possession of it one night. 

These two ladies had seen better days, but their 
names and whence they came was a mystery. Nothing 
would have been known regarding the tragedy of their 
lives, had not a leaf from a diary been discovered after 
their death. It revealed a very sad story. 



The ladies kept no servants and from the villagers 
they bought the necessities of life. They asked few 
questions and answered none. 

When they went out for recreation they took 
solitary walks in the most secluded spots in the district 
and it appeared to the villagers that they wished to be 
left entirely to themselves. 

These two ladies had suffered a great sorrow. They 
had both loved the same man and he had loved one of 
them. He did not declare his love to the one, for he 
did not wish to hurt the other, for whom he had the 
greatest respect. 

The lover was stricken with an illness which caused 
his death and before he died he declared that he would 
return from the dead and reveal to them which sister 
he had really loved. 

The two ladies in sorrow gave most of their money 
to the Church and that which they retained they used 
for the bare necessities of life. 
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One evening whilst they were kneeling in prayer in 
the cottage, the ghost of the lover appeared and declared 
his undying love for the elder sister. She died the next 
day. 

After the funeral the survivor grew more infirm 
daily, and she was rarely seen to leave the cottage. 

One morning soon after, the villagers observed 
that no smoke was coming from the chimney of the 
cottage. Certain of them peeped in and saw the sur- 
vivor sitting in her chair dead. 

In her lap was her Bible, opened, and the finger 
of the maid was placed upon the verse " Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 

One of the villagers, in gently removing the Bible 
from her lap, caused a piece of paper to fall out. On 
it was written a few words which revealed the sad story 
of the two maids. 

AN AFTER DEATH RECEIPT. 

The picturesque manor house of the Lyte Cary's 
in Somerset at one time ranked as a stately home of 
England, for the Lyte's were a very important family 
during the 1 6th Century. 

In the year 1 539, John Lyte, then in possession of 
the house had a mania for building. During the said 
year he " overbuilt " himself " and at a time when 
Abbeys and religious houses were falling fast." 

This mania of John Lyte caused him to get into 
clebt and one of his creditors was the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, to whom he owed the sum of £40 (a big amount 
in those days). - j .'; 
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John was summoned before the Abbot and the 
money was demanded, for the Abbot was always in 
need of money. John Lyte had not such a sum of money 
at the time, but by arrangement he paid one-fourth of 
the amount in kind, " by producing tallies for thirty 
quarters of wheat delivered at the price of tenpence a 
bushel." 

This arrangement was made in the little parlour 
on the right hand side of the great Hall of the Abbey. 
Then upon St. Peter's Day, midsummer (the day falling 
on a Sunday) John paid the Abbot the sum of £30 at 
Glastonbury, whilst High Mass was being sung. 

John Lyte asked for the return of the bond which 
would prove that he had paid the debt, but the Abbot 
said that as he could not find it just then he would send 
it. Further, as the day was Sunday he could not give 
a receipt though he could accept the money. To give a 
receipt on the Sabbath day would be a sin, for it would 
be like a commercial transaction and come under the 
commandment " Keep holy the Sabbath." 

John considered this pious hypocricy but he had to 
accept the Abbot's word. Soon after this the Abbot 
was hanged and John Lyte was asked to pay the debt 
over again. 

As he could not produce a receipt he was held liable 
for the thirty pounds. The first payment (in kind) was 
witnessed by John Watts, one of the Monks of Lord 
Stourton, and he bore testimony that one-fourth had 
been paid, but he could not vouch for payment of the 
j remainder. 
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John Lytes, in his despair, Called upon God to bear 
witness that he had paid the Abbot, and as if in answer 
to his call, the ghost of the Abbot appeared and vouched 
for the payment and indicated where the bond had been 
concealed. 

John Lyte was therefore justified. 

PHANTOMS OF OULTON HIGH HOUSE. 

Oulton High House, which is now a school, was in 
the dim past, visited by the ghosts of those who once 
walked its stately halls. 

Oft during the midnight hour a wild huntsman 
could be seen rushing through corridors, followed by 
his hounds. Then a lady would appear, looking 
furtively from side to side, arrayed in white and carrying 
in her hands a poisoned cup. In the silence of the night 
the screams of a girl could be heard — and the groans of 
dying men. Then eerie shadows would move from 
room to room and finally there would reign an awful 
silence. 



During the reign of George II. the house was in 
the possession of a roisterous Squire, who on one 
occasion, returning unexpectedly from the chase, " sur- 
prised his wife toying with an officer, his guest — whose 
pity for the wife had ripened into love." 

There was a terrible scene. The husband, enraged 
at the indignity of such treatment from a guest, struck 
the lover across the face. The lover, now also enraged, 
drew his sword and drove it to the hilt through the heart 
of the squire. 
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The faithless wife, seeing what her lover had done, 
rushed away and collected her jewels and her husband's 
gold, then fled with her lover, leaving the dead man on 
the floor in a , pool of blood — the sword standing 
upright in his body. 

Many years afterwards, the Squire's daughter, who 
had been forgotten by the mother in the haste of her 
departure, became engaged to a young farmer of the 
neighbourhood and was soon to be married. 

On the eve of her marriage, a cold dreary night in 
November, Edith was sitting with her lover in the old 
Hall. They were startled to hear a carriage stop outside, 
followed by loud knocking at the door. 

On opening the door they saw two servants dressed 
in sabled liveries and one of them spoke to the young 
woman. Whilst she was engaged in conversation with 
the servants, three masked men rushed from the carriage 
and attempted to seize her. The young lover came 
between them and put up a brave fight for his lady, 
but was eventually overpowered by the masked men 
who stabbed him to death. 

Then they seized the maiden, threw a cloak over 
her and dragged her to the carriage. Edith was driven 
away to her unnatural mother, who, having the girl in 
her power, gave her a cupful of poisoned wine. As the 
maiden lay dying she fixed her glazed eyes upon he? 
mother and so terrible was the sight that it drove ths 
mother insane and soon afterwards she died. 
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YORKSHIRE. 
HELL'S BELL. 

In the days of 1 760 the laws of the land were some- 
what more elastic than they are these days and where 
the eye of the law was open wide regarding some crimes 
it was fast closed to others. Justice was administered to 
extremes sometimes or not administered at all at other 
times. 

At Soothill, near Dewsbury, a master of an iron 
foundry in a fit of passion threw a boy into one of the 
furnaces. The crime being discovered, the foundry 
master was tried and a sentence passed upon him to this 
effect: "That he should raise the church a yard all 
round and provide a bell for the steeple." 

He set about his task, commencing in the winter 
of the above year. 

The task of raising seemed to him a super-human 
one, but as records prove, the man managed to complete 
the work in two years. He then began to forge a bell 
for the steeple. 

He had difficulty with this at first, for he discovered 
that when he placed the iron in one of the furnaces 
the fife either went out or the iron failed to become 
heated. 

Any other work he did went well and the furnaces 
kept alight, but as soon as he placed the metal for the 
bell into the furnaces they suddenly became cold. For 
six months this strange phenomenon persisted and the 
authorities wanted to know why the bell was not 
complete. 
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The foundry master thereupon built another furnace 
on the opposite side of the foundry and when he had 
set it going he could not extinguish it. 

The heat from the furnace was terrific and he had 
to exercise the greatest care whenever placing the metal 
inside, for the skin on his hands and face would peel off. 

At last he managed to complete the bell and having 
suspended it from a rope stretched across the foundry 
he tested its tone. 

Each time he struck it he was alarmed to find that 
the doors of the furnaces flew open and the flames of 
fire curved outwardly towards him. 

Frightened at this, he pulled the bell down and fitted 
up an arrangement outside the foundry. He tested the 
bell again and found it satisfactory, though the sound 
seemed to penetrate right into his brain and gave him the 
feeling of being scorched by fire. 

Having fixed the bell into the steeple he went home 
and told his friends about his strange experiences. They 
only laughed at him. 

The next day the Sexton was ordered to ring the 
church bell and the foundry master was busy at work 
when the bell began to sound. Simultaneously with the 
sound came that awful sensation in his brain. The man 
put down his tools and commenced to wipe his brow. 
The bell tolled on and suddenly the doors of the furnaces 
burst open and flames flew in all directions, circling the 
spot where the man was working. 

The foundry master roared in his agony, but soon 
the whole of the foundry became full of fire and the 
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owner was consumed by the flames. After the fires 
had ceased it was discovered that nothing else had been 
damaged, only the owner of the foundry had been 
destroyed. 

THE FLYING HOUND OF MOSSDALE. 

In an errie out of the way spot in the district of 
Mbssdale there are lead mines — now disused and silent. 
They lie where there is neither a house nor sign of 
humanity. An eerie silence pervades the place, for it is 
shut in by wild hills. 

In stormy weather the wind howls furiously over 
the hills and the wayfarer is wary of passing that way 
during such periods lest he meet the " Flying Hound " 
which moves swiftly through the night howling terribly. 

Miners have refused to work in the mines, for when 
the hound sends forth his cry into the gloomy night, 
within the bowels of the earth strange knockings are 

heard. 

It is during such periods that the wayfarer seeks to 
leave the vicinity as swiftly as horse or foot will alloy/ 

him. . 

In the Middle Ages an old alchemist of Mossdale 
I betook himself with his hound to the mines and there. 

I he dug out in the rocks a chamber for the purpose of 
carrying out his alchemic practices. 

" In this rock chamber he placed a crucible and other 
utensils and on the walls he inscribed mystic signs and 
sigils. In this subterranean laboratory he worked nightly 
in the glare of a strange lamp of great antiquity — 
seeking to transmute lead into gold. 
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His idea was to accomplish the work so that he 
might enrich himself and live as a wealthy man amongst 

HlS Onenight, just as he had completed his experiment 
and had witnessed the transformation of lead into gold 
he heard strange rumblings and the hound rushed out ot 

thC Suddenly the walls caved in and the alchemist was 
imprisoned within the rocks. As the a* gradually 
became consumed he beat upon the rocks ha« 
with his instruments and shouting loudly for helrx 
Somewhere beyond he could hear faintly the howl of 
his hound crying for his master. 

The alchemist repeated an incantation, then called 
to the hound to speed away and bring help _ 

Soon the air gave out and the alchemist f e It his 
lungs bursting. As he died he heard the cry of the 

h ° U ll a Lrd y was lost in the storm and failed to bring 
help to his master. Still, it flies through the night in 
Phantom form and the knockings in the mines continue 
wlereTurks the ghost of the alchemist who died w.h 
his great secret in a rock chamber of the mines or 
Mossdale. 

THE PHANTOM CITY OF BOMERSLAL 

Otie evening a traveller journeying along the Valley 
of the Wharfe in the direction of Beamsley, suddenly 
Z\t a drowsiness creep over him-a drowsiness ; winch 
he was unable to overcome. How long he slept h 
knew not, but when he did awaken it was to find him 
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self in a strange city. 

The traveller rubbed his eyes, for here indeed were 
people dressed, in the garb of ancient times. 

At a loss to know how he came hither, he ques- 
tioned a passer-by as to which neighbourhood he was 
in. He was told it was the City of Bomerslai. He 
noticed, much to his displeasure, that the one to whom 
he had spoken seemed amused. 

" How far is it to 'Beamjiey," the traveller asked. 
'There is no such place around here," was the answer. 
The traveller also noticed that although he could under- 
stand the language, it was not of the period — it was 
much more musical. " Can you tell me who lives here," 
the traveller further enquired. " The people of 
Bomerslai," the man sard. " But I pray thee detain 
me no longer, for I go to witness the bouts of the 
Yeomen at the Butts." 

The traveller watched the man as he strode off and 
wondered why he should find himself in such a strange 
place. Journeying on, he noticed the buildings of the 
city. There were stone churches and peculiar houses 
built of wood and stone, two storeys in height. 

Along the road he could ^ee people driving cattle 
and others carrying sheep on poles, their legs tied to the 
poles and their bod : es hanging down. Bells were ringing 
in the churches and there seemed to be an air of excite- 
ment everywhere. 

From one house came the sound of music and 
laughter. He peeped in and was amazed to see a number 
of women in the nude dancing around a long table. At 
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the table were seated men, applauding joyously. 

Further down the road he saw a bearded man selling 
oriental goods, and as he passed the man he noticed a 
maiden steal something from the man's basket and run 
away. The man swore in a strange language. 

Suddenly he saw a number of horsemen come 
clattering down the road. They wore armour and their 
lances glistened in the sunlight, and gay pennants 
fluttered in the breeze. 

The people cheered as the horsemen passed, but 
when they had gone down the road, they cursed them. 

All this puzzled the traveller and he realized that 
he had entered a city of very wicked people. Every- 
where he went . he saw men and women cheating or 
doing something against the moral law. He felt sick 
and tired. 

It was dusk and he was just wondering where he 
should abide for the night and partake of refreshment 
when he heard fearful screams. 

On seeking the cause he found that the hill sides 
were breaking and hugh columns of earth and rock were 
dropping into the city. 

The traveller ran to a house near by for safety, but 
just as he reached the house the earth opened and he 
fell into the abyss. 

A terrific roar sounded in his ears, then he lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

When he regained consciousness he found himself 
where he had rested when the drowsiness overtook him. 
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THE SACRILEGE OF RAVENSERRE ODD 

The sea, deep down within its caverns, holds 
secrets safe, secure. Yet in mysterious ways there come 
from time to time, relics of bygone days, which, when 
cast upon the shore, reveal to the Antiquarian history 
which is not recorded in books. 

There is a natural history accessible to those who 
follow closely the ways of nature in her efforts to create. 

Ravenserre Odd, now lost in the sea, was situate 
at the mouth of the Humber. It was but a small place, 
consisting of a few houses, sheep, and a Chapel. 

Many centuries ago it was built in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin and through its little Chapel became 
famous. This little place grew, though not to any great 
extent, yet when it became important around the 
Humber district it was swept away by the sea, far from 
the eyes of man. 

In the churchyard of the Chapel were buried the 
dead of Ravenserre Odd. 

Up to the year 1358 this little town had suffered 
from the inundations of the sea and frequently the 
inhabitants of Ravenserre Odd would find their Ga'Eile 
and goods washed away by the monster of the sea. 

The Chapel contained ornaments and relics of great 
antiquity, and were considered to possess magical 
powers. Often did the Chapel priest cure the sick by 
touching their bodies with the sacred vessels. Because' 
of this many visited the little town and it soon became 
famous because of its cures. 

Then came a time when " sacrilegious persons 
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When dusk came the inhabitants of Ravenserre Odd 
Were disturbed by the sound of wails and groans coming 
from the churchyard. 

The sea had now surrounded the little town and it 
had become a small island. 

The Priest spoke to the people and told them in 
solemn tones that the ornaments and relics of the Chapel 
must be returned forthwith. 

In fear and trembling the people listened, but none 
dare come forward and acknowledge possession of the 
relics. 

With hands upraised the Priest called upon the 
Virgin to witness the desecration of the Chapel and to 
punish the offenders. 

The sea rose and deluged Ravenserre Odd " and 
destroyed it to its foundations." 

When the last vestige of the town disappeared, a 
Raven swooped into the sea and rose with a chalice in 
its beak. It sped away through the night. 

DURHAM. 

THE MYSTERY CAVERN OF 

HARTLEPOOL. 

Hartlepool, the town of a thousand legends, whose 
history is lost in antiquity, is a child of the sea. " Its 
cliffs, which terminate the moor seawards, are abruptly 
precipitous, worn at their base into wild and cavernous 
recesses." 

" Under the remains of an old battery, which ends 
the earthen breastworks of the North, is the entrance of 
the Gun Cove, a deep gloomy cavern which it is said has 
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been explored to a depth of fifty yards. 

This interminable cavern, ending somewhere m 
hidden treasure, is as yet a mystery. It is guarded by » 
spell cast upon it by a monk of anoent days .who was 
wont to conduct persecuted brethren from the Abbey 
through this cavern to the sea. . 

One day a rover from the East landed at Hardepoo 
and accidently came upon the cavern s mouthy ^heard 
voices coming from within and ordered his men to 
cop ceal themselves behind the roocs 

L they lay concealed the monk-guide appeared 
along with some brethren. They were dragging a boa 
behind them, probably for the purpose of putting put 
to sea and landing further down the coast 

The rover and his men rushed forth ^attacked 
them, and whilst they were dying he "f^ed^r a.th 
and demanded of them to call upon their God L o saye 

^^The monk-guide, weak from loss of bloody ^rjajy 
raided himself from the ground and rrom the hps oi the 
dying maf a spell was pronounced upon the cavern and 

^o^e^wS^expiredthan the sea rose 
and ashed itself against the cliffs The £*« -a Ins 
,;•„„ <-w thev were cut off by the sea, rusneu 
TVS- Svert but they did not get far. A few yards 
£3 & c^Siney came to a turning and a snuster 
demon obstructed their path. 
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The demon, in thunderous tones, commanded them 
to return to the sea whence they came. The rover, who 
did not know that this strange figure was a demon, 
ordered his men to attack it. Their swords only struck 
the cavern's walls and the eyes of the demon burned like 
live coals and struck fear into the hearts of those who 
looked upon it. 

It pointed its finger towards the sea and the cavern 
was lit up by an eerie light. 

In horror the rover and his men rushed back to the 
cavern's mouth and here they were engulfed by the sea. 

Then a calm settled over the waves and the dead 
bodies were washed away. The spell is still upon the 
cavern, though centuries have passed since it was 
pronounced, but the cavern's ending yet remains a 
mystery. 

THE LOVERS OF BOWES. 

Bowes has many historic and romantic associations, 
but of them all, none is more sad or romantic than the 
story of the two lovers whose bones now lie together 
m the churchyard of Bowes. 

Their story speaks of love, unchanging and undying 
which unlocks the doors to life beyond. 

Martha Railton, a young and pretty maiden who 
lived some centuries ago, fell passionately in love with 
a young man of the village bearing the name of 
Roger Wrightson. 

At first sight they recognised that each was made 
for the other, so they plighted their troth and looked 
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forward to the day when they could be united in the 
bonds of matrimony. 

For six months they lived in a paradise of their own, 
then wintei' came, and fate, that inscrutable power, 
merciless in action and respector of none, cast its 
sinister shadow across the pathway of the lovers and 
death placed its icy hand upon them. 

Roger became ill and took a fever. One night in 
delirium he called aloud for his loved one and she, 
though wrapped in slumber, awakened suddenly. A 
moonray cast its light upon the foot of her bed and 
there stood the form of her lover, his arms outstretched 
towards her. 

She jumped hastily out of bed and rushed towards 
that which she saw, but her arms only moved in empty 
space. Fearing that something terrible had happened 
to her lover, Martha fell in a swoon on her bed. 

The next morning when she heard the tolling of the 
church bell she knew that her lover had passed away 
and she exclaimed to those about her that her heart was 
broken and she had been called to join her loved one 
beyond the portals of death. 

Within a few hours she expired and it is said that 
she was seen to clasp someone in her arms as she passed 

away. 111 

In the churchyard they sleep on, undisturbed by 
the changes which have taken place since they walked 
the lanes of Bowes. 
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